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humour his royal master as to write to Peel on the sub-
ject, and both statesmen hastened to assure the king that
in the existing state of politics and parties the proposed
coalition was impossible. Ultimately Althorp was
persuaded to withdraw his resignation, and' the crisis was
ended by the substitution of Melbourne for Grey as Prime
Minister. The Coercion Act was now modified in the
sense to which Grey had objected, and a fresh attempt
to settle the tithe question was frustrated by the House
of Lords, which threw out the Bill. The Reform
Ministry was evidently tottering to its fall. Another
session would probably put an end to it, and Peel might
look forward with some confidence to a dissolution
which would restore the Conservative party to power.
The normal evolution of party relations was, however,
disturbed by an accidental and unexpected event. In
November 1834, Earl Spencer, the father of Lord Althorp,
died, and the consequent elevation of the latter to the
Upper House deprived the House of Commons of its
leader and the Whig party of its mainstay. Melbourne
at once wrote to the king offering either to reconstruct
the Ministry, or to retire from office, as the king might
think best, and a day or two later he waited upon the
king at Brighton to discuss the situation and take the
royal commands. At the interview at Brighton the
whole situation was exhaustively and confidentially dis-
cussed, but no hint was given by the king of his
intention to accept the minister's half-proffered resigna-
tion. It is probable that Melbourne in referring to the
contingency of the king's seeking other advice was
thinking rather of the new Lord Spencer being invited
to become Prime Minister than of the dismissal of the